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— — = = Reprebendere coner, 


Qua gravis Efopus, que doftus Rofcius egit. Hor. 


meee 2 HE French have diftinguifhed the artifices 
GPx made ufe of on the ftage to deceive the 
audience, by the expreffion of eu de 
Theatre, which we may tranflate ‘‘ the Juggle 
of the Theatre.’ When thefe little arts are 
exercifed merely to affift nature and fet her off to the beft 
advantage, none can be fo critically nice as to object to 





them ; but when tragedy by thefe means is lifted into rant, 
and comedy diftorted into buffoonery, though the deceit may 
fucceed with the multitude, men of fenfe will always be 
offended at it. This conduct, whether of the poct or the 
player, refembles in fome fort the poor contrivance of the 
ancients, who mounted their heroes upon ftilt:, and expreffed 
the manners of their characters by the grotefque figures of 
their mafks. 
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As the playhoufes are now opened, I cannot better intro- 
duce the remarks which I may fometimes take occafion to 
make on the theatrical world, than by throwing together a 
few reflections on this “ Juggle of the Theatre;”” which at 
prefent I fhall confider, only as it relates to the actors. 
And I hope to merit the thanks of thefe gentlemen, who 
while they are follicitous to acquire new beauties, thould 
at the fame time endeavour to unlearn their faults and 


imperfections, 


WE are indebted to the prefent times for a judicious re- 
formation of the ftage in point of acting: and (by the bye) 
I could with, that the fame good confequences had been 
produced with refpect to our poets. If a perfect tragedy 
may be confidered as the moft difficult production of human 
wit, the fame thing muft hold in proportion with refpe& to 
an exact reprefentation of it: for if it is neceflary for the 
writer to work up his imagination to fucha pitch as to 
fancy himfelf in the circumftances of the character he draws; 
what lefs muft the actor do, who muft look as the perfon 
reprefented would look, fpeak as he would fpeak, and be 
in every point the very man? The generation of players, 
that immediately preceded the prefent, prided themfelves 
on what they called fine /peaking : the emotions of the foul 
were difregarded for a diftin& delivery ; and with them, as 
Mr. ‘fobnfon has obferved of fome tragic writers, 


** Declamations roar’d, while paffion flept.”’ 


And, indeed, to this fuperficial tafte for acting we may 
partly attribute that enervate way of writing fo much in 
vogue among the frenchified play-wrights of thofe times ; 
fince nothing could be fo well fuited to the mouths of thofe 
actors, as golden lines, round periods, florid defcriptions, 
and a difpaflionate amplification of fentiment. 
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in ee edit ore rotundo 
Mufa loqui. _ — Hor. 


Tue falfe majefty, with which our mimic heroes of the 
{tage had been ufed to exprefs themfelves, was for a long 
time as diftinguifhing a mark of tragedy, as the plumed hat 
and full-bottomed perriwig ; and we may remember for ex- 
ample, when every line in Othello, (a character remarkable 
for variety of paffions,) was drawn out in the fame pompous 
manner. But as I mean to promote the art, rather than 
reprove the artifts, I fhall dwell on this no longer: for me- 
thinks I hear a veteran performer calling out to me in the 
voice of honeft ‘fack Falfaff, “ no more of that, if thou 
“© loveft me, Hal.” 


Ir is fufficient to remark that, as the dignity of the bufkin 
would be degraded by talking in a ftrain too low and fami- 
liar, the manner of elocution in a tragedy fhould not on 
either hand be more remote from our natural way of ex- 
prefling ourfelves, than blank verfe (which is the only 
proper meafure for tragedy) is from profe. Our prefent fet 
of actors have in general difcarded the dead infipid pomp 
applauded in their predeceffors, and have wifely endeavoured 
to join with the poet in exciting pity and terror. But as 
many writers have miftaken rant for paffion, and fuftian 
for fublime, fo our players have perhaps too much given into 
unnatural ftartings, roarings, and whinings. For this reafon 
our late writers (to accommodate their pieces to the prefent 
tafte) have placed their chief pathos in exclamations and 
broken fentences, have endeavoured to alarm us with hs 
and Obs, and pierce our fouls with interjections. Upon the 
whole, it muft be acknowled, that the ftage is confiderably 
improved in the Art of Speaking. Every paffion is now 
diftinguifhed by it’s proper tone of voice: I fhall therefore 
only 
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202 The CONNOISSEUR. No. 34: 
only add, that when I hear a player laborioufly placing an 


unnatural ftrefs upon particular words, and panting with 
emphafis, I cannot help comparing him to the paviour, 
who at every thump of his rammer cries bem. 


I nave obfetved, that the tragedians of the laft age 
ftudied fine {peaking ; in confequence of which, all their 
A@tion confifted in little more than ftrutting with one leg 
before the other, and waving one or both arms in a con- 
tinual fee-faw. Our prefent actors have perhaps run into a 
contrary extreme: their geftures fometimes refemble thofe 
afflicted with St. Vitus’s Dance; their whole frame appears 
to be convulfed; and I have feen a player in the laft act fo 
miferably diftreffed, that a deaf fpectator would be apt to 
imagine he was complaining of the cholic and the tooth- 
ach. This has alfo given rife to that unnatural cuftom of 
throwing the body into various ftrange ArtiTupeEs, There 
is not a paffion neceflary to be exprefied, but has produced 
difpofitions of the limbs not to be found in any of the 
paintings or fculptures of the beft mafters. A graceful 
gefture and eafy deportment is indeed worthy the care of 
every performer: but when I obferve him writhing his body 
into more unnatural contortions than a tumbler at Sadler’s 
Wells, 1 cannot help being difgufted to fee him “ imitate 
«« humanity fo abominably.”” Our Pantomime authors have 
already begun to reduce our comedies into grotefque {cenes; 
and if this tafte for attitude fhould continue to be popular, I 
would recommend it to thofe ingenious gentlemen to adapt 
our beft tragedies to the fame ufe, and entertain us with 
the jealoufy of Othello in dumb fhew, or the tricks of 
Harlequin Hamlet. 


Brrore I difmifs this article, it may be expected that I 
fhould fay fomething concerning the behaviour proper for 
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our ladies. We muft allow them on all occafions to roll 
the eye, ftretch up the neck, heave the cheft, and with a 
thoufand little tricks fet off their perfon, if not their part, to 
the moft advantage. The pomp of the old ftage has not 
yet been altogether reformed, either with refpect to our 
heroines or our heroes. A weeping princefs (though per- 
haps fhe is hurried on the ftage with grief and defpair) 
cannot decently make her entrance without being led in 
between two mourning damfels in black ; and an heroine 
muft always be accompanied by one or more pages, to 
fmooth her train when ruffled by paffion. The heroe now 
feldom fweats beneath the weight of a nodding plume of 
{wan feathers, or has his face half hid within an enormous 
bufh of white horfe hair: I could alfo with (if poffible) 
that the manager was faved the unneceflary expence of three 
yards of velvet for the trains of his Amazons, and that the 
chambermaids (as well as the militia of the theatres) were 
difmiffed, and the pages, together with the dirty lords in 
waiting, blotted out of the mute Dramatis Perfona. 


Tue mention of thefe particulars naturally reminds me to 
confider how far “‘ the Juggle of the Theatre’’ is concerned 
in the affair of Drefs. Many will agree with me, that al- 
moft the only diftrefs of the laft at in the Fair Penitent 
arifes from the pitiful appearance of Ca/i/a in weeds, with 
every thing hung in black bays about her; and they are 
afraid we fhould lofe fight of Hamict’s pretended madnefs, 

“if the black ftocking, difcovering a white one underneath, 
was not rolled half-way down the leg. A propriety in 
drefs is abfolutely neceffary to keep up the general decep- 
tion ; and a performer properly habited, who by his whole 
deportment enters deeply into the circumftances of the cha- 
racter he reprefents, makes us for a while fancy every thing 
before us real: but when, by fome ill-judged piece of art, 
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he departs from the fimplicity of imitation, and “ averfteps 
‘« the modefty of nature,” he calls us back to the theatre, 
and excites paffions very different from thofe he aims at. 








I cannoT better illuftrate what las been faid on this laft 
fubject, than by giving inftances of two artifices of this 
kind ; one of which is employed (as I conceive) to raife pity 
and the other terror. When the Romeo of Drury Lane 
comes to die at ‘fulset’s monument we are furprized to fee 
| him enter in a fit of black, This I fuppofe is entended as 
a ftroke of the pathetic: but not to dwell on the poverty of 
the artifice, it is in this place a manifeft violation of the 
poet’s meaning. Romeo is fuppofed to come poft from 
Mantua—“ get me poft-horfes, I will hence to night’”— 
fo that if our Rofcrus muft be fo very exact in dreffing the 
character, he fhould appear at the tomb in a riding frock 
and boots. But a mourning coat will excite pity, ‘ and let 
“ the devil wear black, (fays our Hamilet-Romeo) for Vil 
« have a fuit of fables."—The fame player, after having 
acted that noble fcene in the fecond a& of Macbeth in fo 
fine a manner, that one would almoft imagine both the 
poet and player muft have murderers to reprefent one 
fo well, goes out to execute the fuppofed murder. After 
a fhort fpace he returns as from the fact: but though the 
expreffion in his face is ftill remarkably excellent, one 
cannot but fmile to obferve that he has been emyloying 











himfelf behind the fcenes in putting his wig awry, and 
untying one of the tyes to it. This doubtlefs is defigned 
to raife terror; but to every difcerning fpetator it muft 
appear moft abfurdly ridiculous; for who can forbear 
laughing, when he finds that the player would have us 
imagine, that the fame deed, which has thrown all that 
horror and confufion into his countenance, has alfo un- 
twifted one of the tails of his perriwig ? 
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D WIN, at the Ro in Pater-nofer Row; where 
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